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Swift's prognostications of failure were soon realized. The
quarrel between Oxford and Bolingbroke became more and
more violent: and at length Bolingbroke succeeded in driving
his rival from power. His own triumph was short-lived. The
Lord Treasurer resigned on the 27th of July, 1714. But on the 1st
of August the Queen died, having, with her dying breath, com-
mitted the Treasurer's staff to the Duke of Shrewsbury. The
hopes of the Tories were shattered at one blow: and with the
Hanoverian succession the Whig party entered upon a lease of
power that lasted for more than a generation.
With the fall of his friends a crisis in Swift's life was reached.
For four years he had been absorbed in party struggles, which
had torn him from all the work for which his genius was uniquely
fitted. The result had been no satisfaction to himself: he was
involved in constant and harassing contentions, which he often
despised, and his efforts had brought him little even of outward
reward. But, hard as these four years had been, and bitterly as
he spoke of the retrospect, they had done much to ripen his
genius. His had been a strange experience. With a spirit
morbidly gloomy and wayward, and a saturnine humour that
spared not even his own deeper feelings or higher aspirations,
it was impossible for Swift to pursue one constant aim, or to
follow one single path. Powers such as his would certainly have
carried him far in worldly success on any chosen career: but the
mood and humour that wrapped these powers in their own cloak,
and covered them with their own gloom and waywardness, for-
bade him any such beaten track. Now, having reached middle
age, he had passed through successive phases which had indeed
ripened his genius by their very variety, but which had also
confirmed the waywardness which made that genius work in
paths that were not those of other men. Nurtured in de-
pendence he had caught from that hated experience a will
that was stubborn even to tyranny. Having employed his
earliest thoughts with brooding over metaphysical problems
and endeavouring to pierce into the hidden meaning of things, he
had thrown this pursuit aside after producing a few involved and
amorphous verses, and the memory of these early broodings
only gave edge to his satire on the vanity of human speculation,